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tlfoe Equipment of tbe Specialist. 

*BY DR. STANLEY MARCHANT. 

The ability to learn by observation, to take advantage of 
opportunities for self-improvement, to collect ideas, assimilate them 
and then turn them to practical account, would seem to be the 
possession of comparatively few people. This practice of “ scent¬ 
ing out ” things for ourselves and thus amplifying such systematic 
training as we have been fortunate enough to receive, is not 
taught or cultivated to as great an extent as it ought to be; yet it 
is of inestimable value in everyday life, and makes for alertness, 
self-reliance, and a broader, general outlook. By cultivating this 
art, a man, though having none of the social advantages which 
birth often gives, may develop his character to such an extent 
that he may, eventually, even profit by his apparent lack of good 
fortune. Few better examples could be cited than that of 
Benjamin Franklin. His autobiography affords ample testimony 
to the advantages of the practice of self-improvement. To those 
who have a desire to improve and find out things for themselves, 
there is probably nothing more helpful than the reading of good 
literature; but it is well to beware, lest there be too much reading 
and too little thinking—in other words, just the use of the eye 
without the mind. 

The practice of thinking out—and perhaps jotting down—our 
own ideas upon any particular subject before reading the author’s 
views, is one that may be recommended with confidence. It is 
by such methods that we shall attain a greater proficiency in the 
art of thinking for ourselves, and be less liable to allow others to 
think for us or to do the work that must only be done by 
ourselves. 

Teachers and students alike frequently fail to realize that the 
process of thinking things out for themselves is at the root of all 



















development and training of the mind. The student is very apt 
to rely entirely upon the ideas of his teacher instead of first 
weighing things for himself and then comparing his own ideas 
with those of riper experience, and so perhaps correct any faulty 
impressions he may have acquired. It must, however, be 
admitted that the teacher is often culpable in this respect, for it is 
the duty of the teacher to impress upon his pupil the neecLof self- 
reliance and to suggest a plan to this end. 

Surely the aim of the teacher should be, not to cram the 
student with information, a great deal of which he may not be 
able to assimilate, but rather to elicit his views, thereby causing 
him to think, and when his brain becomes more alert by these 
means, absorb more readily, and then use the information given 
him to the best advantage. 

It has often been said that musicians as a body are inclined to 
be narrow-minded, and that all they think, read, and talk about is 
music. • It must be confessed that in some measure this is as true 
of the musical as of most other professions, fiut of recent years 
there has been evidence of a more healthy state of things, and it 
is not difficult to call to mind many musicians of our own time 
who cannot be so accused. 

For a musician it is an excellent practice to study and to 
collect ideas on subjects not directly connected with music, such 
as painting, games, etc., as such study will enlarge his mind and 
help him in his own art. 

Besides going into subjects hot directly concerned with music, 
musicians can often derive very great benefit from studying other 
branches of their art and applying the results of their investiga¬ 
tions to their own particular department of study. It is a matter 
for regret that so many musicians attend only to their own branch 
of a great subject, and that, either through ignorance, slackness, 
or lack of opportunity, they therefore fail to derive the benefit and 
broader-mindedness which would result from taking an intelligent 
interest in spheres of musical activity other than their own. That 
there should be specialization'is obviously right and necessary, 
but it is very poor economy to refuse to learn as much as possible 
from other branches of the art. It behoves all of us who aspire to 
become musicians, in the best sense of the word, to look into 
these things, to cast about for ourselves, and make the best of the 
splendid opportunities of the present day. 

We have, as it were, to be on the iook out for “ allies ” in our 
art who are ready to help us. In music there are many such 
educational aids, but few so potently interesting and absorbing as 
the orchestra. The beneficial effect of the orchestra on musical 
education is incalculable. To musicians in every branch of a 
complex art the orchestra can be an exemplar and teacher of the 
very first order if we will only take every opportunity of being in 
its company, learn how to listen to it inteHigently, become 


Acquainted with its various members, and generally “mak£ 
friends ” with it. Familiarity with the appearance and sound of 
the various orchestral instruments is absolutely necessary, and a 
knowledge of some of the effects produced by these instruments, 
especially in combination, is of great value. To, many the 
foregoing suggestions may seem superfluous; but it is, unfortu¬ 
nately, true that even people who frequently have the opportunity 
of hearing orchestral music are often ignorant of the names of the 
instruments, and still more of the individual sounds produced by 
them. 

Before we can derive real and lasting benefit from the orchestra 
it is essential, first of all, that we should learn how to listen to it 
intelligently. Here we touch upon a point the importance of 
which cannot be over-estimated. The necessity of ear-training 
and musical appreciation, based upon interesting and rational 
lines as distinct and essential branches of the study of music, 
seems now to be realized by all earnest musicians. In recent 
years there has been a vigorous crusade in favour of a more 
thorough understanding of the teaching of these subjects, and the 
effect for good of this movement upon our own and future 
generations cannot be gainsaid. 

Some knowledge of the history of the orchestra is also useful: 
how it has gradually grown and how the technique of the 
instruments has been developed as more demands have been 
made upon them by composers. This is best learnt by studying 
the development of orchestral music from the earliest times, in 
conjunction with books dealing with this subject. To have some 
knowledge of and be able to read full scores, however slowly, is 
an obvious advantage, but it is not really essential. A musician 
who cannot do so is not prevented from learning a great deal from 
hearing an orchestra. To read a fairly complicated full score with 
ease and rapidity naturally shows a very high standard of 
proficiency, but it is astonishing what can be done in this 
direction by constant practice. Just as a skilled scientist sees 
much more through a microscope than a layman, so a musician 
practised in reading full scores sees at a glance, and mentally 
hears, much more in the score than the musical man who has 
neglected this part of his education. In learning to read full 
scores the method of studying the instruments group by group, 
separately, first strings, then wood-wind, and so on, and after¬ 
wards combining them, is a safe and excellent one to adopt at 
first. 

It may be useful if, by way of illustration, we try to show how 
the orchestra may help musicians who are not ordinarily brought 
into direct contact with orchestral work. Let us think for a 
moment how organists are helped in the matter of contrast of 
tone, balance, and phrasing. An organist who is conversant with 
such things, as shown by an orchestra, knows almost instinctively 
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how best tp use his own contrasts of colour, etc., on the organ, 
and, so to speak, he gains endless ideas' for mixing his colours 
effectively. 

From the double basses and ’cellos he will gather many musical 
hints in phrasing, legato, and staccato which will make him think, 
and thereby help him considerably in his own pedal-playing. He 
will be less likely constantly to use the lower part of the pedal- 
board, such a bad habit with second-rate performers, and^ess shy 
of the effect of the organ “ senza pedaled It is part of an 
organist’s work to play from time to time orchestral accompani¬ 
ments on the organ from pianoforte arrangements. To do so 
effectively requires at least some knowledge of the orchestra. 

An organist with any experience in orchestral work will quickly 
perceive that it is ridiculous to attempt to play such accompani¬ 
ments as they stand, and must of necessity bring his orchestral 
ideas into play. Certain parts will need to be sustained, others 
amplified; there will be touches of stronger colour necessary in 
order to give emphases similar to the “brass” in orchestral 
writing; the bass part will require particular attention, and a host 
of other details—such as the transcription of string passages— 
must be attended to which would undoubtedly escape the notice 
of the man who knows nothing of the orchestra and orchestral 
effects. 

At the Royal Academy of Music organ students are encouraged 
by being allowed to “fill in” the wood-wind and brass parts from 
full scores at the Junior Orchestral Classes, and many an organist 
has profited enormously by this valuable experience. 

It is a matter for regret that more organists do not have such 
splendid opportunities, and that, as a class, they do not avail 
themselves of the chance of listening to orchestral practices 
whenever possible. They would then take more interest in things 
outside their own sphere and avoid falling into the narrow grooves 
to which, by the very nature of their work, they are liable, and 
which, artistically speaking, have a narrowing influence upon 
them. The orchestra is naturally the greatest source of inspira¬ 
tion to the young composer. Through it he can get into touch 
with the finest works and, as it were, commune with the minds of 
the greatest composers—surely a liberal education in itself! 

It ought not to be necessary to enlarge here upon ’the 
importance to composers of frequent contact with orchestral 
work, the value of some knowledge of the possibilities and 
technique of the instruments, or the advantages gained by being- 
able to play a stringed instrument, but it may be remarked that 
young composers will do well to practice writing or arranging for 
small or incomplete orchestras. Thus they will learn how to 
make good effects with limited means and to economize—an 
excellent practice in orchestration. An artist, though he may 
have twenty colours in his box, does nof of necessity use them 
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all, and frequently it is a greater test of ability to be able to 
produce satisfying results with few of them. Think for a moment 
what wonders such composers as Haydn and Mozart did with a 
very limited number„of instruments! 

It happens sometimes that a musical composer gets stale and 
perhaps rather sick of the work he has in hand. Apart from such 
obvious cures as getting out into fresh air and taking exercise or 
playing games, there are few things more likely to revive him 
musically than hearing the performance of a great work by a good 
orchestra. It acts as a tonic, stimulates and refreshes him for 
further effort. A composer cannot always be “giving out”; more 
than this, he cannot give out anything fresh if he is not 
continually taking in supplies. 

It would be interesting to continue this line of thought and to 
follow the influence of the orchestra in other spheres of musical 
activity—for example, singing, pianoforte playing, etc. We might 
also touch upon other points, such as the enormous advance in 
the technique of orchestral players within recent years, the 
encouragement given nowadays to students to specialize in 
orchestral instruments, and the professional opportunities afforded 
by the many orchestral concerts of to-day; or, further, the 
advantages to musicians of listening to rehearsals and the inspiring 
lessons to be learnt from experienced and notable conductors, 
particularly at rehearsals.* Then there is the education of the 
general public to a higher standard of music by means of the 
splendid series of concerts given by various first-class orchestras, 
the sheer joy of taking part in an orchestral performance, the 
breadth of view which is acquired, almost unconsciously, by 
coming into contact with orchestral work, and many other points 
of great interest; but enough, I hope, has been said to make it 
clear that a knowledge of the orchestra is an essential factor in 
musical education. 

As past and present students of the Royal Academy of Music, 
it is natural that we should frequently turn our thoughts to our 
beloved Alma Mater. If we do so now, and try to picture in our 
minds what the grand old school would be like without its various 
ense 7 iible and orchestral classes, and if we think of the far-reaching 
effect of the work done at these classes, we shall get some idea of 
the importance of the orchestra in our musical education and 
realize what a power for good it is in our great schools of music. 

What the writer would like to emphasize in conclusion is, that 
it is part of our duty as musicians to be always students, to glean 
and carefully garner from every available field such knowledge as 
may assist us in our particular branch of work, and at the same 
time enable us to have the supreme felicity of helping others to 
avoid the pitfalls that we may have encountered ourselves and 
give them the benefit of our riper experience. 

* It is not fully realized what a great boon becoming an Associate of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society is to a musical student; in addition to getting his 
ticket at a reduced rate, he is allowed access to all rehearsals. 
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Speaking at the Royal College of Organists on July 22nd, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie said:— 

“We are told that ‘it is more blessed to give than to receive. 5 If 
that is really the case, then I have been living in a high state of 
beatitude during the last week. Yesterday afternoon I conducted a 
similar pleasant function on a larger scale in Queen’s Hall, when the 
Academy students dispersed to enjoy what, by way of keeping up an 
agreeable fiction, we agree still to call the summer holidays. * 

“This morning I am again privileged to remain in the same 
benevolent attitude, and, although the sheaves of diplomas may be 
less abundant, they are certainly not less valuable. That which I 
took occasion to say to my own students has, no doubt, a wider and 
far more general application. Frankly, I cordially complimented them 
upon the calm and determined manner in which they had attended to 
their work throughout so many dark and anxious months. It is really 
worth noting that there has been less ‘ nerviness 5 or iussiness exhi¬ 
bited, and at no previous time have better or more creditable results 
been achieved than now, just when these might, very reasonably, have 
been least expected. We can only gladly applaud the spirit of self- 
command which seems generally to prevail. 

“ I feel sure you would not wish to proceed with this morning’s 
business without some allusion to an event which, though deeply 
affecting the entire profession, touches this College very nearly and 
intimately. The loss of a precious friend claims much more than the 
passing and inadequate reference which may be made at this moment. 
We all took our sad part in the public homage which was immediately 
and deservedly paid to the memory of George Martin. But here, in 
the place where he served the interests of the Royal College of 
Organists so often and so well, it is once more brought home to us 
how much that amiable man and musician is missed from our circle. 
It is nearly half a century since he and I met as young men—little 
dreaming that we were to be associated for many years in responsible 
positions—and I can affirm that during that long period I never heard 
a sour word pass his lips, or knew an ungenerous thought to cross his 
mind. Of his acknowledged musical talent it shall only be said that 
his good work lives on to keep his name alive. The universally- 
beloved organist of St. Paul’s left an enviable record of service to his 
art, as worthy as it was modestly performed. 

“ Still more recently another member of the College was suddenly 
removed from our midst. Just at this moment there is a particular 
reason for remembering that he was a man of remarkably varied 
accomplishments, the latter part of whose life was entirely devoted to 
furthering the success of our native music. Few, excepting those who 
were closely associated with Dr. Maclean in the work of the Inter¬ 
national Musical Society, can possibly know or realize how sincer^ 
were his endeavours on its behalf. To bring about a European 
acknowledgment of our claim, our right to take a place among the so- 
called musical nations was Dr. Charles Maclean’s persistent, I might 
say ‘obsessing,’ aspiration. And, literally, he was struck down while 
employed in the service of British music and its future interests, which 
lose a most loyal friend. We may safely admit, entre nous , that most 
of us have, more or less, our personal peculiarities—hobbies, if. you 
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like—without which daily intercourse might perhaps become intoler¬ 
ably monotonous; so he was certainly not unique in that respect. 
But if our idiosyncratic energies were more often applied to such 
advantageous objects, and directed into similarly useful channels—as 
fearlessly and obstinately as his own were by Charles Maclean—then 
more would be better and quicker done just now, when every day 
which brings us nearer to the promise of peace shopld be used to 
arrive at a clearer understanding of the future situation in which we 
shall find ourselves. There are, perhaps, questions of higher import¬ 
ance than the exact genealogical descent of Beethoven or Brahms ; or 
whether the Dead March in ‘ Saul ’ ought not to be permanently 
prohibited. The desirable purging of our hymn-books of all tunes 
traceable to ancient Teutonic sources is a problem which we may 
leave to the Master of the King’s Music to solve. 

“ There are some minor matters, however, which might well occupy 
our attention. Are we, for instance, never to have a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, such as exists everywhere else, to protect our material interests 
and further our artistic progress? To this poser is attached another. 
Shall we be obliged to continue to draw our printed supply of the 
classics from any country but our own? Signs of greater activity at 
home are not wanting. Certain British editions there are, but—if my 
information is correct—few, if any, can yet pretend to completeness, 
and the leeway to be recovered is considerable. The situation— a?ite 
bellum —is in danger of remaining unchanged unless native editors 
and master printers set to work speedily, in the encouraging know¬ 
ledge that their efforts will be loyally supported by all those who have 
it in their power to do so. And that must be the professional 
musician’s part in the campaign. The fact presented itself once more 
on seeing the first and splendid instalment of Bach’s Choral Preludes 
just issued by Novello’s. Although this is the twenty-fifth book of the 
master’s works published by the firm, there must be much more to 
come before the Organist’s Bible is within our reach in its entirety. 
Personally, I don’t care a fig where Bach was born ! But I do know 
that we need him badly: more than ever at present, were it only to 
help to preserve our sanity and protect us from the deteriorating 
curiosities of an up-to-date keyboard literature which is spoiling the 
ears and sapping the minds of our young people. 

“ Most of it seems to come into the world with a grievance: seems 
to be always in pain: rarely smiles, certainly never laughs, and is 
generally of a morbid disposition. So far from regretting having been 
born in the now far-distant Mid-Victorian era, I sometimes regard 
that fact as a kind of blessing, because if this miscalled ‘ advance ’ 
meets with encouragement, I shall be allowed—in the ordinary course 
of nature—to make my escape from much thoroughly undeserved 
punishment and torture. Someone said to me lately, ‘ My dear sir, it 
is the Age!’ Not so. The Age will always be just what we all want 
it to be, and help to make it. You organists can do much, and in a 
very extended and influential sphere of work, to counteract the quite 
un-British tendencies and acquired mawkish moods which have been 
creeping and stealing into the style of our native productions in every 
branch of music. And realize that these are at complete enmity with 
the genius of your instrument. Bach is your remedy; he never grows 
old, and is the best musical ‘ vacuum-cleaner ’ I know* So, be he 
commended to you.” 
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„ /Ifcems* about /Members* 

Miss Elsie Williams gave a vocal recital at rEolian Hall, on June 
23rd, assisted by Mr. Charles Phillips, who sang Miss Dora Bright’s 
songs from “ The Jungle Book.” 

Mr. Lewis Hann was one of the adjudicators at the Bristol 
Eisteddfod held in June. 

At ^Eolian Hall, on June 28th, Miss Harriett Cohen and Miss 
Winifred Small gave a concert; the programme including Mr. J. B. 
MeE wen’s Sonata in F minor (No. 2). 

A number of Mr. John Francis Barnett’s latest compositions were 
brought forward by Miss Emma Barnett at her recital on June 28th, 
at Steinway Hall. 

On July 4th, Mr. York Bowen, assisted by his wife, gave a recital 
at ^Eolian Hall, when the programme included two new suites from 
his pen. 

Mr. Field Hyde conducted a holiday course from July 31st to Aug. 
5th, for singers, teachers, choirmasters, and students preparing to 
teach. The course consisted of twelve lectures, and included an 
exposition of teaching methods as applied to voice training, or 
practical demonstrations and illustrative lessons. 

Miss Lena Ashwell, who is unwearied in her good work in organise 
ing concert parties to visit the soldiers, issued a short time ago 
a pamphlet entitled “ Concerts at the Front.” 

Congratulations to Mrs. Mary Davies on being the recipient of the 
degree of Mus.Doc. honoris causa , from the University of Wales. 

On July 22nd, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as President of the Royal 
College of Organists, presented the diplomas to the successful candi¬ 
dates at the last examinations, and also addressed the meeting. Dr. 
H. W. Richards was likewise one of the speakers. 

Senor Albanesi was one of the adjudicators at the Feis Ceoil, at 
Dublin, in July. 

Congratulations to Mr. Sydney Scott on achieving the degree of 
Mus.Doc., Dublin. 

During the recent season of Promenade Concerts, the first concert 
performance was given of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s ancient Scots 
tunes, set for strings, “Lett never crueltie,” “ Omnia vincit Amor,” 
(both Skene M.S. 17th century) and “Honest Luckie,” (17th century 
M.S.) 

On Sept. 18th, Mr. Eric Coates’ suite “From the Country-side,” 
was given at the Promenade Concerts, the Composer conducting. 

The revised verson of Mr. Montague Phillips’ Symphonie Scherzo, 
was played at the Promenade Concert, on September nth, under his 
tonductorship. 

Dr. McNaught presided over a meeting of representatives of choral 
societies, held at the Royal Academy of Music, on Oct. 5th, in order 
to consider the effect of the Entertainments Tax on the Concerts given 
by these bodies. 

Mr. J. Percy Baker has been elected Chairman of the South and 
West London Musical Competition Festival. 

Mr. Louis N. Parker’s appreciation of Sterndale Bennett which 
appeared in our last number, was reprinted in The Musical Times for 
August. v 

An article on “ The great Bell of Moscow,” by Mr. W. W. Startner, 
appeared in the October Musical Times « 
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Mr. F. A. W. Docker, has resigned his position as Organist and 
Choirmaster of St. Andrew’s, Well Street, W., after holding the 
position for forty-five years. 

Mr. Frederick Moore had a lengthy review of Dr. Pearce’s new 
book “ The art of the Piano Teacher,” in the October number of the 
Music Student. 

The August Music Student contained some appreciations of the 
late Stanley Hawley, two of them from the pens of Mr. F. Corder and 
Miss Lena Ashwell respectively. 

Recitals were given at /Eolian Hall by students of the Tobias 
Matthay Pianoforte School, on July 12th, 14th and 20th. Mrs. 
Matthay recited on each occasion. Collections, amounting to nearly 
^40, were made for the Belgian, French and British Red Cross 
Societies respectively. Mr. Matthay’s “From my Sketch Book,” Book 
II, received a first performance. 

Mr. Albert J. Cross conducted the orchestral concert of the 
Manchester School of Music, in the Houldsworth Hall, on June 28th. 
In honour of the Sterndale Bennett centenary, the programme included 
“The Naiads” overture, and the Symphony in G minor by that 
composer. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson, Mr. Frederick Moore and, Dr. H. W. 
Richards, were among those who delivered lectures at Streatham Hill 
High School in connection with a Music Teachers’ Training course 
in September. 

Mr. J. Edward Hambleton has been elected to fill the vacancy 
caused on the Committee of the R.A.M. Club (Branch A) by the 
death of Mr. Stanley Hawley. 

The pupils of Mr. George Aitken gave a recital of British music in 
the Queen’s (small) Hall, in June, the proceeds, amounting to .£25, 
being devoted to St. Dunstan’s Hostel for blinded sailors and soldiers. 

Miss Louisa H. Grant’s “Unionist” March was performed on 
September 1st, by the Band of the Royal Garrison Artillery, on 
Clarence Pier, Southsea. 

A portrait and appreciative notice of Mr. Herbert Walenn, appeared 
in Musical A merica , on August 26th. 

Very sincere condolences will be offered to Mr. James Bates on the 
death of his wife. Coming so soon as it did after the death of his son 
in action, this second bereavement had an added poignancy. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay gave a new lecture, “On the Interpretation 
and Execution of the Slur,” at the Royal Academy of Music on 
October 25th. 

We are very sorry to hear that Mrs. E. H. Cole has received an 
official communication to the effect that as no further news has been 
received of her husband—who was serving it may be remembered in 
the Gallipoli expedition—the Army Council has been regretfully 
constrained to conclude that he is dead. The members of the Club 
will sympathise with Mrs. Cole in her sorrow. 

Congratulations to Miss Eileen Hunt on her marriage to Mr. James 
Gray. 

Mr. T. H. Deakin conducted the concert of the Rock Ferry Orches¬ 
tral Society on October 26th. 

On October 25th, Dr. Mary Davies gave a lecture on Welsh Folk- 
Song at Manchester. 
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' Club 2>oinus. 

On July 1,7th, a Social.and Musical Meeting was held in the Duke’s 
Hall. The programme consisted of British Chamber music, which in 
response to an invitation from the Committee had been kindly and 
generously arranged by Mr. \V. W. Cobbett, so well-known for his 
enthusiastic munificence in fostering that branch of the art. The 
artists were the English Quartet. Miss Marjorie Haywar^, Mr. H. 
Kinze, Mr. Frank Bridge, and Mr. Ivor James, who were*joined by 
Mr. Harold Samuel as pianist in the Quintet. They performed the 
following programme — 1, String Quartet (1st prize 1915 competition) 
by H. Waldo Warner ; 2, Ecstacy by Frank Bridge, and Reel by C. 
V. Stanford; 3,: Phantasy Quartet (for strings) by W. J. Hurlstene; 
4, “ Sally in our Alley” and “ Cherry Ripe ” (in the nature of folk-song 
Phantasies) by Frank Bridge; 5, Pianoforte Quintet by Frank Bridge. 

In the course of.the evening, Sir Alexander Mackenzie said that, 
in the absence of the President, it devolved upon him to express very 
hearty thanks to the artists,, whose admirable ensemble was a lesson 
that all students present might profit by. On behalf of the Club he 
begged to thank the Quartet for their very fine playing. The Club 
was also much indebted to Mr. W. W. Cobbett, for his kindness in 
arranging such an excellent programme. That gentleman’s name 
was, no doubt, familiar to all as; that of one whose enthusiasm and 
munificence had largely been instrumental in bringing about a resus¬ 
citation of British chamber music. The competitions and commissions 
which he had provided had resulted in a quantity of compositions of 
a quality unsurpassed in any country in .the world. 

Mr. Cpbbett briefly acknowledged the vote; of thanks, and said 
what a pleasure it had been to him to be able to carry out the work 
alluded to by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 


. Obituary. 

WILLIAM IS HAITI I WAITE MANSON. 

Born—Dunedin, New Zealand, July 1st, 1896. Died—Gommecourt, 

: - July Tst, 1916. 

This, is .a summer, day in the English country which Willie Marison 
so loved, and if I had any thought of writing impersonally—of making 
this brief review a mere tabulated record—I think it would be dispelled 
by the green woods and hedges which surround lire, summoning 
memories of talks filled with his youthful enthusiasm for. these; things. 
But indeed .it- would, be difficult; for one • of us who knew him to take 
any but a personal tone when talking or writing of this noble spirit, 
for the affection with which he was regarded by a large circle had 
something too intimate in its quality to admit the least breath of 
formality. None of us at the Academy who; shared the grief brought 
within our walls that Wednesday by. the message: of his death—none 
of us will ever forget the touch of this penetrating intimacy, which 
drew us together in the shadow of our loss as though our friend 
himself were actively uniting us; 

The actual manner of his death, which occurred in the first few 
moments of the Great Offensive, may be set down in the words of a 
letter from his Commanding.Officer to his parents. 

“ Dear Mi*, and Mrs. Manson—It is very painful for me to write 


W. B. MANSON. 
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you regarding your son. No doubt from other sources you will have 
heard that at 7.20 a.m., the 1st of July, he died—a true soldier—in 
action. The only comfort I had was the fact that his passing was 
instantaneous, and that his death was as glorious a one as anyone 
could die. On the night previous to the action I discovered, in the 
course of conversation with him, that he was quite keen and cheery.” 

This tribute has a significance all the finer when we remember that 
it is paid to one who, not by nature a soldier, was led by his sense 
of duty to undertake a soldier’s tasks. And in common with so many 
of our brave men, this sense of duty did not stop short at the act ; 
beyond that there was a loyalty to the cause he followed which led 
him to make the best of hardships even to the point of self-delusion, 
and to accept as “ fine ” (a word always prominent in his vocabulary) 
situations and experiences often entirely at variance with his natural 
inclinations. 

It was Frederick Moore who first introduced to me young Manson, 
then a boy of sixteen. He had been studying piano for some time, 
and his professor was quick to realize his latent possibilities as a 
composer. I will briefly review his progress in theoretical work and 
composition. In September, 1912, he received his first lesson, starting 
at the beginning of the harmony book. After one year’s private 
teaching he came to the Academy. Four terms later he was made 
sub-professor of harmony, and at the end of his seventh term he left 
us to enlist in the London Scottish. Meanwhile he had gained his 
bronze and silver medals, not only for harmony, but for piano and 
sight-singing, thus twice achieving the triple event which is the 
ambition of every prominent student. His composition prizes were 
the Lucas Medal (variations for string orchestra) and the Battison 
Haynes prize (two movements of a pf. trio). The latter was competed 
for in the holidays following his final term, and was not awarded until 
he had left us and was actually in the army. The work thus proved 
to be his last (but for a little Scottish air written under the influence 
of his new surroundings), and, as is fitting, it is decidedly his best. 
But the evidence of the better work to come which it affords is the 
most striking thing about it to those who have watched the composer’s 
artistic and mental development, and though that promise cannot now 
be fulfilled, I will never cease to be glad that it was so definitely 
made. The influence of Cesar Franck is apparent: he was one of 
Manson’s idols. Nobility of conception and mastery of workmanship 
—no student could be wanting in lofty purpose with such a personifi¬ 
cation of these ideals before him. In this trio there is also another 
influence to be detected, though more subtly. It is due to Eric Grant, 
Manson’s close chum, that I should mention here how much good his 
conversation and example wrought in the mind and methods of his 
friend : indeed, it must be counted a great boon (and a fine tribute to 
the efficiency of Academy as distinct from private training) that the 
criticism and advice of the older student were ever ready to check 
and to encourage. 

Unfinished, but surely not lost, end with this Trio the strivings and 
hopes of one we may claim as a truly representative Academy student. 
But proud as we may be of Manson’s short time of promise and still 
briefer period of achievement, it is his lofty character and honourable 
disposition which remain most strongly fixed in the remembrance of 
his friends, who can join his devoted father and mother fully both in 
sorrow and in pride. 


H. F. 
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JOHN SPENCER CURWEN. 

We regret to announce the death, on August 6th, of Mr. J. S. 
Curwen, the eldest son of the founder of the Tonic Sol-fa movement, 
and the senior partner in the firm of Messrs. John Curwen &' Sons. 
Born on September 30th, 1847, at Plaistow, where liis father was the 
Congregational minister, he was educated at the City of London 
School, and later entered the Royal Academy of Music. Here he 
studied under George Alexander Macfarren, Arthur Sullivan, and 
Ebenezer Prout; and on leaving the Institution was 'elected an 
Associate, an honour followed later by that of Fellow. 

Practically the whole of his life was devoted to furthering the 
objects of Tonic Sol-fa, and his work in connection with the Tonic 
Sol-fa College, the Stratford Musical Competition Festival, etc., 
afforded him abundance of occupation. He found time, however, to 
travel in Germany, Belgium, Holland, France, and America, as well 
as to write several books, deliver numerous lectures, make speeches at 
meetings, contribute articles to various periodicals, and to edit the 
Musical Herald. One of his best-known books is “Studies in 
Worship Music” (two series), and “The Boy’s Voice” is almost as 
familiar. 

Mr. Curwen, who is survived by his widow, Mrs. Curwen, a son, and 
two daughters, was interred in Hampstead Churchyard on August 
10th, a large number of mourners and friends being present. 


GODFREY DERMAN GARDNER. 

With regret we record the death, on September 13th, while leading 
his men into action, of Godfrey Derman Gardner, at the age of thirty- 
four. Born in 1882, and educated at the Philological School, 
Marylebone, he studied music at the Guildhall School and at the 
Royal Academy of Music. His first organ post was at the Church of 
Ploly Trinity, Westbourne Terrace, and subsequently he occupied a 
similar position at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. He was also organist to 
the Royal Philharmonic Society. In September, 1914, he enlisted in 
the Queen’s Westminster Rifles, obtaining his commission four 
months later in the Suffolk Regiment. He was very popular both 
with his brother officers and his men, and his colonel, writing to his 
father, said he knew no man in the battalion more fit to meet his 
death. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH THORNS. 

It is with regret that we record the death in action, on May 31st, of 
Francis J. Thorns, at the age of twenty-seven. He was born at 
Weston, Shropshire, on April 30th, 1889. At the age of fifteen he won 
an Ada Lewis Scholarship for violin at the Academy, where he studied 
under Mr. Blaha for four years, winning the Hannah Mayer Fitzroy 
Prize in 1906 and the Hill Prize in 1907, and taking the Licentiate 
diploma for violin playing in the latter year. In his Academy course 
he gained his bronze and silver medals, and also certificates of merit 
for sighTsinging and sight-reading, as well as for violin. On leaving 
the Academy he became a member of the Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Orchestra, where he remained for five years, his engagement being at 
length terminated by his appointment as music master at Tettenhall 
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College, Wolverhampton, in 1913. The following year his Alma 
Mater elected him A. R.A.M. 

Though he hated war, he was obedient to the call of duty, and in 
March, 1915? he joined the Inns of Court Officers’ Training* Corps. 
The following August he received his commission in the Royal 
Berkshire Regiment, being sent to France in the middle of last May. 
He had only been there a fortnight when he was mortally wounded. 


mew /Ifousic. 


Aitken , George. 

Moussorgsky’s “Gopak” (arranged) . (Ricordi & Co.) 

Two Songs, “In the Night” and “The Arab 

Song”. ... (Chappell & Co.) 

German , Edwardi 

“ Rolling Down to Rio ” (arranged for T.T.B.B.) (Novello & Co.) 
Hare, Amy. 

“Tender and True,” Song . (Escott & Co.) 

“ If Love were what the Rose is,” Song 
“ I Think of Thee,” Song ... 

Jenner, Harold. 

“Queen of Roses,” Song ... ... (Ascherberg & Co.) 

“Reflections from Fairy Land,” Four Sketches 
for Piano:—1. The Fairy Queen; 2. The 
Ogre; 3. The Spirit of Mischief; 4. The 

Water Sprite.. ... ... (Shaftesbury Music Co.) 

Mac ft her son, Charles . 

“Awake my Soul,” Anthem for Boys’ Voices ... (Novello & Co.) 


Miacftherson, S tew art. 

Six Scotch Songs (revised edition) 
Matt hay, Tobias. 

“From my Sketch Book” (Six 
Pianoforte), Book II., Op. 26 
A Mood Fantasy, Op. 27 

Phillips, Montague F. 

“Soul of the Spring,” Song 
ScotbBaker, H. 

“ Ponchinello,” for Piano... 


... (Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 
Pieces for 

. (Cary & Co.) 

(Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 

• i. (Chappell & Co.) 

... ... (Elkin & Co.) 


(Dt*aan IRedtats. 

Mr, J. Percy Baker, at Abbotsbury Parish Church (August 27th). 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham, at the Presbyterian Church, Muswell Hill, 
N. (July 13th); St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol (August 14th); and 
St. John’s, Red Lion Square, W.C. (September 13th). 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, at Luton Parish Church (September 20th). 

Dr . H. W. Richards, at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, W. (October 
28th and November 4th). 
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Out* Hlma /Rater. 

On May 29th a Chamber Concert took place in the Duke’s Hall. 
Of concerted music, two movements from Gliere’s string quartet in G 
minor were played by Miss Evelyn Cooke, Mr. H. Gilder, Miss Muriel 
Snow, and Miss Frances Donaldson, two movements from Arensky’s 
piano quintet, Op. 51, were rendered by Miss Mary Ramsay, Miss 
Gladys Chester, Miss Elizabeth Lindesay, Miss Helen Milne, and 
Miss Hilda Clarke, while Amberg’s suite for flute, oboe,'Cfarinet, and 
piano was presented by Miss Doris Griffiths, Miss Lucy Vincent, 
iMr. Edmund Jenkins, and Mr. A. L. Sandford. This last-named 
student also figured in the programme as a composer, playing his 
own “Insect Pieces” for the piano. Mr. Giovanni Barbirolli, Miss 
Dalrymple, and Miss Stanfield performed Popper’s Requiem for three 
violoncellos, and Mr. Frank H. Howard played d’Ambrosio’s “ Strim- 
pellata” for the violin. The pianists included Mr. Egerton Tidmarsh, 
Miss Kathleen Levi, and Miss Gladys Rolfe, and the singers Miss 
Sidney Wilkinson, Miss Winifred Gark, Miss Adah Rogalsky and 
Miss Kathleen Stedham. 


The Orchestral Concert took place at Queen’s Hall, on June 27th. 
Two songs by Miss Morfydd Owen, were sung by the composer. 
The poems, by Eos Gwalia, were entitled “ In Cradle Land ” and “ The 
Fairies’ Wedding.” Mr. Eric Grant presented a Romance and Gigue 
from an orchestral suite, Miss Nancy Morgan gave a harp solo, Miss 
Hilda Dederich played the Scherzo from Litolff’s piano concerto, Op. 
102, and Miss Ivy Herbert gave Tschaikowsky’s B flat Concerto (first 
movement). Mr.- Giovanni Barbirolli played Tschaikowsky’s ’cello 
Variations, and Miss Dorothy Chalmers gave a performance of the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. Songs were contri¬ 
buted by Miss Adah Rogalsky and Mr. Willie Michael, and the 
orchestra was conducted by Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 


The programme of the Chamber Concert given in the Duke’s Hall, 
on July 12th, opened with a performance of two movements from 
Gliere’s Octet for strings. The executants were Miss Evelyn Cooke, 
Miss Mildred Mackay, Mr. Harold Gilder, Miss Peggy Cochrane ? 
Miss Muriel Snow, Miss Marjorie Choules, Miss Frances Donaldson, 
and Miss Alison Dalrymple. Miss Maud Bowe played three Studies 
by Chopin. Three old Irish airs, “My gentle harp,” “ Avenging and 
bright,” and “ Quick, we have but a second,” arranged by C. V. 
Stanford, were sung by Miss Carmen Judah. Chopin’s Ballade in G 
minor was given by Miss Peggy Cochrane, while Miss Winifred Small 
and Miss Dorothy Howell rendered J. B. McEwen’s wSonata in A for 
violin and pianoforte. Miss Irene van Dyck sang three songs by 
Duparc, “ Elegie,” “ Soupir,” and “ Chanson triste.” Several students’ 
compositions figured on the programme. The first consisted of a 
Theme and Variations, and Finale from a String Quartet by Herbert 
J. Brine. Messrs. Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Josef Shadwick, Frank Howard, 
and Giovanni Barbirolli gave a performance of the work. Miss 
Morfydd Owen interpreted her own three songs “Jesu Christ s’habille 
en pauvre,” “ Clychau Aberdofi,” and “ Troo-la-la-la ” (Russian). 
Miss Dorothy Capon played three Preludes of her own for the piano. 
Two pieces, Andante and a Vivace, for violoncello and pianoforte, by 
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Miss Elsie Nye, were played by Miss Doris Griffiths and the composer. 
The first movement from Beethoven’s Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 1, 
was given by Miss Winifred Small, Miss Katie Goldschmidt, Miss 
Sybil Goold, and Mr. Orazio Fagotti, while the programme concluded 
with a performance by the stage dancing class of “Fragments de 
Ballet,” the music by F. Aram. 


The Dramatic Class gave a performance of “ Much Ado About 
Nothing.” Only two men were available, and the remainder of the 
masculine parts were played by ladies. Miss Beatrice Fulton was 
Beatrice , and Mr. Percy Jenkins was Benedick. Miss Norah Boulter 
sang “ Sigh no more, ladies.” The orchestra played some music 
during the evening, under the direction of Mr. Frederick Corder, 
including a new Overture “ Much Ado,” written for the occasion by a 
student, Edmund T. Jenkins. 


On July 21 st the annual distribution of prizes took place in Queen’s 
Hall, Mrs. Threlfall handing these to the successful students ; but 
before this function there was a short programme of music, the 
Ensemble Class, under Mr. Frederick Corder, playing two ancient 
Scots tunes, “Lett never crueltie” and “Honest Luckie,” by the 
Principal, Sir Alexander Mackenzie.; a Romance, by York Bowen ; 
and a Minuet on the “ Londonderry Air,” by Eric Coates ; while Miss 
Marjorie Perkins sang a couple of songs by the last-named composer, 
entitled “ Back o’ the Moon ” and “ Dream o’ Nights.” 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in his annual address, spoke with 
appreciation of the manner in which everybody connected with the 
institution had done their best to keep things going notwithstanding 
the disturbing effects of the war, and then referred in sympathetic 
terms to the loss by death of Lord Alverstone, Mr. Hugh Spottiswoode, 
Mr. Richard Cummings, Sir George Martin and Mr. Stanley Hawley. 
The School had been honoured in the selection of a distinguished 
past student and professor as the organist of St. Paul’s, Mr. Charles 
Macpherson, and the choice of another talented pupil and professor, 
Dr. Stanley Marchant, as assistant organist. The Principal paid 
tribute to the excellent work done by the orchestra, and complimented 
the Dramatic Class — opera being at the present time out of the 
question—upon the admirable use it had made of its opportunities 
under the vigorous action of Mr. Acton Bond. In the performances 
of “The Two Gentlemen of Verona” and “Much Ado about Nothing” 
the whole of the characters, with two exceptions, were played by 
female students. To produce two such exacting plays satisfactorily 
and with the understanding that they demanded was no mean feat. 
The Dove Prize, which had come to be looked upon as a . sort of 
D.S.O., had been awarded to Miss Winifred Small, who had distin¬ 
guished herself as a violinist, a pianist, and a composer, besides 
showing an amiable readiness to help others. This was the first 
occasion on which the Principal had not been able to announce some 
addition to the list of scholarships, etc., but there was no cause for 
either regret or wonder when so much that was more immediately 
important pressed heavily upon public and private generosity. A 
recital by the members of Miss Annie Child’s elocution classes had 
resulted in a contribution of ^60 to the Students’ Aid Fund, an alb 
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too-limitefi source of help which was now obviously of more urgent 
use than ever. The Academy congratulated itself upon having just 
furnished the winner—educated since childhood under its wing—of 
the much-coveted Mendelssohn Scholarship, the highest prize our art 
had to offer, in Mr. Philip Levi. In September last the announced 
arrangements for the education of children were completed, and the new 
scheme had already produced somewhat remarkable results. The number 
of exceptionally gifted young people with whose precocious^alent they 
were in daily contact was as surprising as the responsibility of bending 
and training them in a healthy and sane direction was great and 
imperative. They had an intimate friend and benefactress present to 
whom they were deeply indebted for a host of generous actions. The 
memory of her dear and good husband was never-fading in the 
Academy he loved so well, and Mrs. Threlfall’s coming that day was 
gratefully appreciated. 

Mrs. Threlfall then distributed the prizes, after which a vote of 
thanks to her was passed on the motion of Sir Edward Cooper, 
seconded by Mr. Horton Smith. 


Hca&emg ^Letter. 

The death of Willie Manson on July ist, in the great Advance, 
came as a sad shock to his marly Academy friends, and the heartfelt 
sympathy of all will be extended to his parents in their sore bereave¬ 
ment. Willie Manson had distinguished himself by gaining the 
Charles Lucas Prize and the Battison Haynes Prize during his 
comparatively short studentship ; and his career would, doubtless, 
have been a brilliant one. A thorough gentleman, he gained the 
affection and respect of all with whom he was brought into contact. 
He was indeed an ideal student in every way. 

We also have to deplore the loss of a former well-known student 
in Godfrey Derman Gardner (son of Mr. Charles Gardner) who has 
given his life for his country. He studied at the Academy 1901-6, 
and obtained Highest Awards for Organ, and Bronze and Silver 
Medals for Pianoforte. 

Mr. Spencer Dyke has joined the Royal Engineers. During his 
absence the Junior Orchestra will be conducted by Mr. Paul Corder. 

Mr. W. E. Renaut, our Librarian, has obtained a Commission in the 
Anti-Aircraft Service of the Royal Garrison Artillery; and Mr. 
Welton Hickin has joined the Buffs (East Kent Regt.), and both of 
their responsible positions are. at present filled by their wives. The 
Accompaniment Class is being taken temporarily by Mr. Herbert 
J. Brine. 

The amount of the R.A.M. Club Prize (Ten Guineas) has for 
1916-17 been given to the Students’ Aid Fund. 

The following Competitions have taken place, and resulted as 
under:— Ada Lewis (Pianoforte), Desiree Mary MacEwan ; (Soprano), 
Margaret Wyllie Fletcher; (Violin), Frederick Peter Garrity; Jose¬ 
phine Troup , Eva Amelia Pain ; Sainton Dolby , May Victoria Blyth ; 
Stainer Exhibitio?t,R\fm\ixe& Marion Boyce; Ross (Male Vocalists), 
William Amman Michael; Ross Wind Instruments (Flute), Mary 
Underwood; Orchestral Scholars: (Harp) Muriel Frances Linter 
Cole; (Double Bass) Fred Taylor; (Horn) Katharine Moverley ; 
(Oboe) John Joseph Dawson; Associated Board Exhibitioner , 
Florenge Ina J. D’Orcesi, E.L.H, 
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pro patria. 

EDWARD II. COLE. GODFREY D. GARDNER. 
WILLIE MANSON. W. J. PERRY. 
FRANCIS J. THORNS. 


The following list is compiled from various sources, and it is earnestly 
requested that additions and corrections may be forwarded as soon as possible, 
to the Editor of the Magazine, in order that it may be kept accurate. 

Alexander, Harry, 4th R. Bn. Leicestershire Regt. 

Alexander, J. H. 

Appleby, W. S. 

Bambridge, W. IT. 2nd Lieut. 28th Reserve Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
Bath, Hubert 

Bolton, Gilbert Pte. Artists’ Rifles 
Botting, R. W., Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Bonner, Russell, Motor Transport, A.S.C. 

Bradley, F. 

Bramwell, Hugh 
Bretelle, Leonard, A.S.C. 

Bulkeley-Byng, B.D., Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Busby, C. 

Butcher, E. E., Pte. Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
Blackall, A. K. 


Chyte, Solomon, Trooper ist Life Guards 
Cole, C. Wilton, Pte. Seaforth Highlanders 
Collins, Stuart S. 

Coviello, Ambrose, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 
Curwen, Patric, A. A. Service 

Davies, H 

Duncan, C.H.S., Lieut, ist Royal Scots 
Dyke, Spencer, Sapper A.A.D., R. E.Div. 

Fancourt, Darrell, 2nd Lieut. Artists’ Rifles 
Foote, G. B. 

Foulis, Wilfred, Capt. Motor Transport A.S.C. 
Godfrey, Dan 

Grayson, FI. H., 2nd Lieut., Royal Marines 
Greene, FI. Plunket 

Griffiths, Richard D. 2nd Lieut. 7th Batt. Welsh Regt. 

Harris, Gerald, 2nd Lieut. 21st Manchester Regt. 
Heming, Percy, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 
Henderson, C. J. IT., 2nd Lieut. East Surrey Regt. 
Hickin, Welton, East Kent Regt. (‘Buffs.) 

Hubbard, Leonard, Pte. C. of L. Royal Fusiliers 


Jackson, S. B. 

Jefferys, Charles, Sea-plane School 
Jervis-Read, H. V., Major 

Kiver, Hubert 
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Ledger, Gilbert, Artists’ Rifles 
Leonard, Leonard, R.F.A. 

Livens, Leo 

Lockyer, James T., 2nd Lieut. A.S.C. 

Lowe, L. S., 2nd Lieut. 7th Middlesex Regt. 

Mackay, Leslie B., Lieut. 7th King’s Own Royal Lancs. Regt. 

Mackenzie, Donald 

Maiden, Albert, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 

Maney, A. 

Moore, Irvine 
Morris, Gordon 
Murray, J. Ainslie 

Nash, Brian A., War Office Prisoners of War Censorship 
Newton, Alfred, Pte. H.A.C. Infantry 

Nicholson, Christabel, Chauffeur, 1st Aid Nursing Yeomanry, Calais 

Oakley, Kenneth, 2nd Lieut. 4th Royal Warwickshire Regt. 

Page, Wilfred, 2nd Lieut. 4th Essex Regt. • 

Pearson, Cecil, Lt. Pleavy Artillery 
Penn, L., Pte. R.A.M.C. 

Percival, F. M. P., Intelligence Dept. W.O. 

Pither, W. S. E. 

Pitt, Benno, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 
Poll, Dudley, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 

Porkess, Frank B., Pte. 9th C. of L. Queen Victoria’s Rifles 
Priest, W. B. 

Quaife, Alfred, A.B., R.N.A.S., A. A. Section 

Ransome, Deane 
' Ratcliffe, H. J. 

Robertson, Alec P., 2nd Lt. 5th Hampshire Regt. 

Robinson, G. S. 

Robinson, Samuel 

Ross, C. M. R., Pte. 5th Seaforth Plighlanders 
Rowlands, II. M. 

Rowlands, Manrico, Pte. 38th Welsh Divn., Cyclist Co. 

Rudling, E. R., Pte. 28th London Royal Artists’ Rifles 
Russell, D. G., 2nd Lt. R.F.A. 

Russell, Roy, Cpl. Westminster Dragoons 

Sainton, Philip, Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Sampson, R. H., 2nd Lt. Welsh Regt. 

Sanders, Henry, Cpl. Queen Victoria’s Rifles 
Seed, Harper, 2nd Lt. Sherwood Foresters 
Shaw, Frederick, Pte. 4th Essex Regt. 

Shea, Stephen, Capt. 9th London Regt. 

Smith, H. Priestley, A.B., R.N.A.S. A. A. Section 
Stephenson, Morton, Capt. A S. C. 

Symon, B. McCara, Pte. H.A.C. Infantry 

Taylor, Laurence S., Artists’ Rifles 
Taylor, B. Franklin, 2nd Lt. O.T.C. 

Tester, Archibald F., 2nd Lt. 4th Royal West Kent Regt. 
Tregonning, Richard, A.S.C. Remounts 
Treherne, Moresby 

Tschaikowsky, Urik, A.B., H.M.S. “Saggito” 

Wilde, Cecil A. G., 2nd Lt. Royal Marine Artillery 
Wilkinson, Arthur B.* 2nd Lt. Royal Sussex Regt. 
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The following are from the R.A.M. Staff:— 

Bell, A. Alger, B.Q.M.S., 13th G of L. Bty. R.F.A. 
Bird, A. E., Gunner, H.A.C. 

Black, Clive 
Bright, F. 

Carr W ' 

Coppin, C. H., R.G.A. 

Creighton, J. A., (Sec.) Sqb-Lt. R.N.V.R. 

Easton, W., R.W.F: 

Finch, John, Pte. C. of L. Queen Victoria’s Rifles 
Hammond, H. R. 

Harrison, Albert, Pte. C. of L. Royal Fusiliers 
Flearne, J. R , R.F.A. 

Hunt, Ian, Mechanic, R.F.C. 

Jackson, S. 

Kellock, J., Gunner, 2nd London H.A.C. 

McCulloch, H. 

Moss, Albert, Steward, Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham 

Renaut, W. E., 2nd Lt. A. A. Section 
Robertson, J. R. 

Roderick, J. 

Ross, J. H-., Gunner, R.G.A. 

Scofield, George, Naval Ordnance Dept. 

Southgate, Harold L., Driver, H.A.C. 

Sullivan, Herbert, Mine Sweeping 

Wise, Maurice, Driver, H.A.C. 

Yeatman, Elinor, Nurse 


]£ tutorial. 

Attention is specially drawn to the intimation at the head of the 
R.A.M. Roll of Honour. Notwithstanding requests made in the 
Magazine and at the last meeting of the Club, very little information 
has been sent, and the Roll has been compiled from sources such as the 
Academy and personal observation. It is certain that the Roll is by 
no means as complete as it might be, whether as regards the names 
of those serving or the branches in which they are serving. There 
must be many old Academy boys now in the Navy or the Army whose 
names do not figure therein. So far as the men themselves are 
concerned, that is easily understood; when the call came they 
answered it as modestly as promptly, or, to use Rudyard Kipling’s 
phrase of old, they “just dropped their tools and went,’’ making no 
fuss about the matter. But that is no reason why their friends should 
be equally reticent. 

It may be, perhaps, that a little misconception exists on the subject, 
and in the minds of some lurks the thought that the Roll is confined 
either to Members of the Club or to those who, by reason of official 
position or recent studentship, have been lately in close touch with the 
Academy. That, however, is not the case. The Roll is intended to 
comprise all those connected with the Academy, especially as students 
in the past, who are now or have been serving their King and 
qountry. 
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The majority of those who read the Magazine are probably aware of 
some such. If the names are not to be found in the Roll published in 
the present issue, will they be kind enough to send particulars to the 
Secretary promptly? The list may then be made one which, because 
of its completeness and accuracy, we shall in the days to come have 
cause to look back upon with pride and gratification. Do not put off 
sending until to-morrow, but do it now l 

The next will be the fiftieth number of the Magazine, aji^by way of 
fnarking the event it will, it is hoped, be a specialty interesting 
number. The Magazine has now been in existence for. just over 
sixteen years, which not only is not a bad life for what avowedly was 
started as an experiment, but is prima facie proof that it has come to 
stay. 

Since the amalgamation took place, in the early part of 1915, the 
Club membership has increased considerably; but there are, of course, 
many who do not belong to the Club or perhaps have never heard of 
it. That might certainly be altered for the better. When members 
of Branch B cease studentship at the Academy, the Committee would 
be glad if they would make a point of continuing their membership in 
Branch A, to which they are automatically transferred. Then members 
generally might help if they would go in for a little recruiting work. 
There is often an opportunity of bringing the Club under the notice of 
past students, and it should not be allowed to slip by unimproved. A 
word in season will often have the desired result of securing a new 
member. Members of Branch B might also try to induce their fellow- 
students to join. In these ways the membership would grow year by 
year. _ 

future futures. 

Social and Musical Meeting, Thursday, November 9th, at 8 p.m. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A, 
who desire to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. N. Van der Horst, at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained beforehand, 
as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 


Botices, 


r.— (4 The R.A.M. Club Magazine” is published three times a year 
—about November, February, and May—and is sent gratis to all 
members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to Mr. 
J. Percy Baker, 12, Langley Road, Tooting Gravehey, S.W. 


C. JAQUES & SON, PRINTERS, 73-75, KENTON STREET, N.W. 














